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A ‘ POLITICAL HANDKERCHIEF.’ 

Mucu hath been the sententious linen which hath appeared in 
these later ages of wisdom ;—immense the saving knowledge of 
remnants. Flags and phylacteries have spoken from time imme- 
morial; but the former have chiefly expressed themselves on 
occasions of pomp, or in exaltation of the merits of some 
victorious legion; and the latter have long ceased to instruct the 
peruser of a man’s habiliments. Now, from our youth upwards, 
linen hath played its part in the instruction of mankind, from the 
most elementary portions of it, up to the manliest and most 
practical. Innumerable have Leen the ‘ printed cottons,’ which 
have diffused knowledge, whether in alphabets after the hiero- 
glyphical fashion of Egypt, or through the plainer medium of brief 
and largely-typed sentences, or in numerals borrowed from the 
Arabian, or in the map geographical, or the pictured history common 
to Mexico and Mr Wilkes. 

In short, handkerchiefs have on sundry occasions given us their 
opinion on the most important matters, especially those affecting 
our two infancies, the physical and the political; but like the wise 
men of Greece, they have hitherto confined themselves to the brief 
sentences just noticed. We have now, however, to speak of the 
most talkative piece of cotton which it hath ever been our fortune 
to meet with, and which (to come to the matter without further 
prefatorial fondness) a gentleman drew forth from his pocket on 
the eve of the last Sabbath, and exhibited to our wondering eyes. 

It is entitled ‘Berthold’s Political Handkerchief, is printed in 
folio like unto the News or Bell’s Weekly Messenger, cousisteth of 
four pages in triple column, and is charged a penny a page; to wit, 
fourpence ; a price somewhat great perhaps, considering the quantity 
of good matter to be obtained for that sum in papers like the /then- 
@um ; but we are to reflect—imprimis, that this new periodical is 
not a paper, but a cotton; secondly, that the novelty of the mate- 
rial constituteth part of its value; and thirdly, that the contents of it 
are as pungent as a pound of snuff. We would exhort no member of 
the late Treasury Bench to look into it lightly. Bringing the water 
in his eyes, would be the least of his perils. It would peradventure 
give him a seizure allied to apoplexy,—a flushing of the face, and an 
incapability of epiglottis,—resembling that which reduced a sage 
member of the late cabinet to a spectacle so marvellous during his 
Majesty’s famous procedure to Parliament. 

The Political Handkerchief opens with a ‘ Suppressed Passage’ 
in the ‘ Memoirs of Napoleon,’ by Las Casas, in which the French 
Emperor is made to utter the most tremendous prophecies about 
the downfall of monarchies and the English national debt, all in 
capitals as loud as possible. ‘The lava of England’s bankruptcy,’ 
we are told, ‘ will overspread the European world, overwhelming 
Kings and Aristocracies, but cementing the democratic interests as 
it flows.’ Napoleon says that ‘ Fate’ (a very convenient word) 
“and the Opposition of Europe made him an Emperor ;’ but he 
here talks as if he loved nothing but liberty. (What has he to do 
with it?) A summary of political intelligence follows, with a pro- 
gramme of the Coronation; and then there is an address to the 
“Boys of Lancashire,’ telling them that their wives and daughters 
shall be dressed in political knowledge,—‘ one in a description of 
kingcraft, another in a description of priestcraft, a third in a descrip- 
tion of lordcraft, or general aristocracy,’ and so become ‘ shining 
lights as well as shining beauties,’ and ‘ miovihg monuments of 







































































political knowledge.’ We would quote the whole of it, for it is 
pleasantly written, but we begin to fear that the information we are 
here giving about the new ‘ cotton,’ will itself be considered as 
news, and subject this our literary and most excessively innocent 
journal to the same perilous fate as the ‘ Handkerchief;’ for alas! 
notwithstanding its self-congratulation that the law has not declared 
‘cotton to be paper,’ the law has already pounced upon it. Patrio- 
tism’s pocket hath been picked; and Mr Berthold threatened with a 
jail, for selling his printed cottons, knowing them:to be unstamped. . 
Seriously speaking, it is a melancholy thing that any man should 
be able to tell the public, with truth, that in a country like this, 
multitudes are earning but “a half-penny an hour,” while. others 
are counting guineas with every grain of sand in the hour-glass ; and 
it would be no less melancholy, that everybody: should not be 
free to speak of all public matters, domestic and foreign, as he 
pleased (sure that lies and folly would be trampled on, if reason 
on all sides were unfettered), did we not believe that the progress 
of things will inevitably, and before long, bring about that 
remedy of all remedies for the diseases of the world. It is 
impossible at the same time, to say, how far publications like the 
one before us do not accelerate that good event. Mr Berthold, 
we believe, is an honest man. It were to be wished that 
he could be more tolerant towards friends of his own cause 
who differ with him; for if we are not mistaken, we have seen 
a violent tirade of his against one of the best and wisest men 
in the world (Mr Owen); and the portrait of ‘ Bonaparte crossing 
the Alps’ makes but a sorry head-piece to this new chapter in 
favour of liberty. Bonaparte was a man of genius, and his 
opponents were a parcel of nothings in grand shapes; but he had, 
at heart, as little love for freedom.as they. He crassed the Alps 
te win thé cause of liberty, and to desert it. eS 
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ESCAPE OF LAVALETTE.* 





(Concluded.} . : - 
‘Tne chair stopped, and my friend Baudus, offering me his arm, 
said aloud, “ You know, Madame, you have a visit to pay to the 
President.’ I got out, and he pointed to a cabriolet that stood at 
some distance in that datk street. I jumped into it, and the driver 
said to me, “ Give me my whip.” I looked for it in vain ;—he 
had dropped it. .“¢ Never mind,” said my companion. A motion 
of the reins made the horse start off in a quick trot. I sw 
by, I saw Josephine (his daughter) on the Quay her hands ¢ asp, 
and fervently offering up. prayers to God e crossed the Pont 
St Michel, the Rue de la Harpe, and we soon reached the Rue de 
Vaugirard, behind the Odéon theatre. It was not till then that I 
breathed at ease. In looking at the driver of the cabriolet, how 
great was my astonishment to recognize Count Chassenon, whom I 
was very far from expecting to find there. ‘“ What!” Ij said, “ is 
it you ?’—“* Yes; and you have behind you four double-barrelled 
pistols well loaded; I hope you will make use of them,”—“ No, 
indeed, I will not compromise you.”—* Then I shall set you the 
example, and woe to whoever shall attempt to stop your ” 
‘We entered the new Boulevard, at the corner of the Rue 
Plumet: there we stopped. I placed a white pocket handkerchief 
in the front of the cabriolet. This was the signal agreed upon with 
M. Baudus. During the way, I had thrown off all the?female attire 
with which I was disguised, and pe on a dicky great-coat, with a 
round silver-laced hat. M. Baudus soon joined us. I took leave 
of M. de Chassenon, and modestly followed my new master. It 
was eight o’clock in the evening; it poured of rain; the night was 
extremely dark; and the solitude complete in that Fst the - 
Faubourg St Germain. I walked with difficulty. M. went 
on more rapidly, and it was not without trouble that I could ‘keep 
up with him. I soon left one of my shoes in the mire, but I was 


| @ Memoirs of Count Lavalette. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 8yo, 
-Colburn.and Beuwey, 
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nevertheless obliged to get on. We saw gendarmes galloping along, 
who were gear | in search of me, and never imagined that I 
was so near them. Finally, after an hour’s walk, fatigued to death, 
‘with one shoe on, and one off, we arrived in the Rue de Grenelle, 
near the Rue de Bac, where M. Baudus stopped for a moment. 
“T am going,” he said, “to enter a nobleman’s hotel. While I 
speak to the porter get into the court. You will find a staircase 
on your left-hand. Go up to the highest story. Go through a 
dark to the right, at the bottom of which is a pile of wood. 
Stop there.” We then walked a few steps up the Rue de Bac, and 
I was seized with a sort of giddiness, when I saw him knock at the 
door of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Duke de Richelieu. 
M. Baudus went in first, and while he was talking to the porter 
who had thrust his head out of his lodge, I passed rapidly by. 
“ Where is that man going ?” cried the porter.— It is my ser- 
vant.” I quickly went up to the third floor, and reached the place 
that had been described to me. I was scarcely there, when I heard 
the rustling of a silk gown. I felt myself gently taken by the arm, 
and pushed into an apartment, the door of which was immediately 
shut upon me. I stepped on towards a lighted fire, which cast 


round the room a faint glimmering. Having placed my hands upon | 


the stove to warm myself, I found a candlestick, and a bundle of 
matches. I guessed that I might light a candle. I did so; and I 
examined my new abode. It was a middle-sized room on the 
garret floor. The furniture consisted of a very clean bed, a chest 
of drawers, ‘two chairs, and a small German stove of earthenware. 
On the chest of drawers, I found a paper, on which the following 
words were written :—‘‘ Make no noise. Never open your window 
but in the night ; wear slippers of list, and wait with patience.” 
Next to this paper was a bottle of excellent claret, several volumes 
of Molitre, &c. &. ...... The door slowly opened, and I 
found myself in the arms of M. Baudus.” 


His friend then exclaimed to the astonished fugitive, what had 
induced him to select that house for his retreat. Madame Lavalette 
had applied to him to find some place of concealment for him whom 
she said she had means of setting free from his prison. He hastened 
to Madame Bresson, the wife of the treasurer for the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. Her husband had formerly been proscribed, and 
in gratitude to those who had concealed him, she had made a vow, if 


ever she should have the opportunity, to save some person con- | 


demned for a political offence. Her husband was from home, but, 
sure of his approbation, she bade M. Baudus conduct his friend to 


their apartments. After some further explanations, M. de Lavalette | 


was again left to himself :— 


‘ I remained alone two hours, scarcely daring to move or breathe, 
buried in reflections on the situation of my poor Emilie, who re- 
mained as a hostage in my dungeon. At about eleven o’clock, the 
door opened, and I saw a lady enter my apartment. She was 
dressed in the highest fashion, and her face was covered with a 
veil; she was accompanied by a young girl who appeared to be 
about fourteen yeats old. The lady threw herself into my arms, 
while the child remained standing bashfully and in tears, next her 
mother. “ For heaven’s sake, Madame, raise that veil, that I may 
sze the features of the angelic being to whom I owe my life !”— 
“We are not acquainted,” she replied, raising her veil; “ but I 
feel happy in taking a part in the heroic action of Madame Lava- 
lette.” ...... She placed on the stove a sort of tureen. 
* That is your dinner,” she said, ‘‘ the two courses are in the same 
vessel: you will make but sorry fare, but we are obliged to rob 
ourselves to feed you. I do not choose to tell our secret to any of 


our servants; they all sleep in this corridor, and the next room is | 





yet he remained seventeen days in safety in this hiding-place, which 
was known to six persons in the same house. Many plans were 
discussed for getting him out of the kingdom, and many disappoint- 
ments occurred. At last, by the agency of a Mr Bruce, Sir Robert 
Wilson was informed of his situation, and undertook to convey him 
beyond the barriers, On the evening of the 9th of January 1816, 
the Count de Chassenon again appeared with his cabriolet, and 
drove his friend to the lodgings of Mr Hutchinson, who was to ac. 
company Sir Robert on horseback. Disguised as a Captain of ‘the 
English Guards, he took his seat, at eight the next morning, by the 
side of Sir Robert in an open gig; and after some anxious delays, 





but without meeting any serious obstacle, they passed the frontiers, 
| and reached the Belgian territories. Lavalette was out of imme- 
| diate danger. He made the best of his way to Bavaria, where he 
| was protected by the King, and frequently visited by Prince Eugene. 
| Meantime Sir Robert Wilson returned to Paris, where he was ap- 
| prehended aad imprisoned for his generous humanity. It was not 
| until he had left France, that M. de Lavalette was aware of his wife’s 
| detention in prison, which had been purposely concealed from 
| him. 
| When the jailer left the supposed Madame de Lavalette on the 
way to the chair in waiting, he had immediately returned to the 
| prisoner’s apartment, but, hearing a noise behind the screen, he did 
| not remain. He returned, however, a few minutes afterwards, and 
| not seeing any person, though ne still heard a noise,—which was 
| purposely made by Madame de Lavalette, to persuade him that his 
prisoner was therc,—he removed one side of the screen. At sight 
‘of the lady, uttering a loud exclamation, he ran to the door; she 
| caught hold of his coat, saying, ‘ Wait a minute, let my husband get 
off ’— You will ruin me, Madame.’ said he, disengaging himself 
| with so violent an effort, that he left a piece of his coat in her hands, 
| ‘ The prisoner has escaped!’ he cried, as he ran to the Prefect of 
| Police. Ina moment turnkeys and gendarmes were searching in 


| all directions. Two of the former overtook the sedan chair as it 


| was leisurely advancing on the quay; they opened it. Madamoiselle 
| de Lavalette was in it alone; they left it and continued their pur- 
' suit. The houses of all his friends were strictly searched, while the 
| prisoner was generously secreted by a stranger, under the roof of a 
| political enemy. Madame de Lavalette had been left alone in the 
| apartment, with the door open, where she remained in a state of 
intense anxiety. After half an hour had elapsed, she became a little 
easier. The turnkeys returned ; they abused her in the coarsest 
terms. By order of the Procureur General, Bellart, she was treated 
with a severity which, in the weak state of her health, was considered 
the chief cause of the disorder under which she laboured twelve 
years. She was confined ina small chamber without a chimney 
where a German-stove rendered the heat actually suffocating, Her 


window opened into the women’s yard, and she was continually 





occupied by my nephew, Stanislaus. So make no noise in the | harrassed by their coarse language and horrid cries. She was per- 


morning, but make your bed, and arrange your room yourself. The 


might ruin us all.” She left me after an hour’s conversation. 
M. Bresson came afterwards. 1 had wept with the ladies,—his 
visit made me rather merrier.’ 


From his host, M. de Lavalette learned that all Paris was in com- 
motion at the news of his escape ; the court being as much alarmed 
as the people were pleased at the event. He repeated the cautions 
his lady had given with respect to silence. ‘If you catch cold,’ 
said he, ‘ you must thrust your head into the closet when you cough.’ 
During the night, which the anxious prisoner passed in walking up 
and down the room, he was frequently startled by the passing of 
men on horseback. Towards morning he slept, and was awaken by 
a noise near him. M. Bresson’s valet de chambre was putting the 
room in order. It had been thought safer to trust this man and his 
wife,—who were old and faithful servants,—rather than risk disco- 
very by their taking alarm in the night. Stanislaus also was taken 
into confidence ; he procured for the secret guest the newspapers 
and journals, and visited him every night for two or three hours, 
which were chiefly employed in playing at chess. M. de Lavalette 


could hear from his window, the frequent repetitions of the pro- | 


clamation offering rewards to those who should apprehend him ; 


} d ; 3 | mitted no sort of intercourse with any person but one of the female 
apartment you are in, never having been inhabited, the least sound | 


turnkeys who attended her. She was in continual dread lest her 


| husband should be discovered, and during five and twenty nights, 
| Meanwhile her husband 
_ had been persuaded that she was lodged in the house of the Prefect 
| of Police, treated with the greatest respect, and likely soon to be 


| ° 
| permitted to return to her home. 


| she did not enjoy a moment’s sleep. 


Bitter were the snfferings of this amiable woman, and most 
| earnestly do we hope that she was sensible to the happiness of her 
husband’s safe return, and his affectionate devotion to her to the 
last moment of existence. She had, at least, the delight of knowing 
that her efforts to save him had been successful, for, though her 
reason was shaken by the intensity of her sufferings, it appears to 
have been at a later period, as she wrote to her husband in his 
exile, giving reasons for the early establishment of her daughter. 
This, however, was probably, in one of the intervals of her disorder. 
The deception passed upon M. de Lavalette, by his friends, leaves 
us uncertain on this point; but from the following passage, we 
should come to this conclusion. 





Deep melancholy and perpetual alarm inspired her with a great 





‘ Madame Lavalette had got out of prison after six weeks ill usage. | 
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distaste for society, and threw her mind into such a state that she 
was said to suffer from mental derangement. Though my daughter 
was at that time no more than fifteen years old, her mother hastened 
to establish her, that she might enjoy the protection of a husband 
when the state of her own health would not permit her to keep a 
watchful eye over her. She wrote to me— I feel it high time to 
shelter my daughter from our misfortunes.” She fixed her choice 
on M. de Forget, the son of a gentleman of Auvergne, whose name 


had been long respected. He had been Auditor to the Council of 


State. I had observed in him a great deal of talent, and an excel- 
Jent heart. I gave my consent; and my daughter is now happy and 
honoured in her province.’ 


We are told in the biographical sketch which prefaces the auto- 
biography, that when M. de Lavalette returned to France, his wife 
saw him without emotion, that she did not know him: and that he 
never left the retirement which he sought on her account but once, 
when he came to London in the year 1826, to assist at the election 
of Sir Robert Wilson. 





A PRODIGIOUS THIEF. 


Tue country of the Bhattees is situated in the north-eastern quar- 
ter of the province of Ajmee?, in the East Indies. Until the pro- 
gress of events brought the British arms within the limits of their 
country, this class of the natives of Hindostan was scarcely known 
even by name. The Bhattees were originally shepherds. Of late 
years they have abandoned that honest occupation, as servile and 


unworthy of their talents, and have adopted a predatory system of 


life, which is considered by them more noble than tending sheep. 
They do not, like the Pindarees, exercise their sportive ingenuity 
well mounted and equipped, but through the performance of the 
most extraordinary feats ef pedestrianism. 

To guard against these pilfering wagderers, the British authorities 
in their vicinity were compelled to keep incessant watch upon the 
movements of the whole tribe; but in spite of every possible pre- 


caution and vigilance, scarcely a day passed at Loodeannah or Huri- | 


annah, in which some article, either of necessity or of virtu, did not 
disappear, never again to be seen or heard of. In this manner, plate 
and jewellery of every description, clothes, guns, pistols, and even 


horses, were continually missing ; but so adroitly were the exploits 
of these piccaroons conceived and performed, that suspicion never 
lighted on the appropriator of the lost articles, until he and his 


booty were far beyond the reach of justice. 


When the young Bhattee is about three or four years of age, his 
education, or training, is commenced, by his being compelled to | 
walk and run a given distance daily. As he advances in years, the 
exercise required of him is increased in proportion, until he may at 


last be said to have gone through a regular course of gymnastics, in 


the etymological sense of that word,—for all his exercises are per- 
formed in a state of nudity. The object and natural effect of this | 
kind of schooling, is to increase the physical powers of the body in | 
all situations, and to enable the individual to endure, with compa- | 


rative ease, the greatest fatigue or labour. 


absolutely indispensable. 


ass—and in like manner of imitating all kinds of animals. 


nation of the noise that had first excited his attention. 


previously standing. 
ani, bent on the most attentive scrutiny, he placed his head 


between the two limbs of the stump, so as, unperceived, to com- 


mand a direct view of the quarter from which the noise had 
originally proceeded. This, however, was too much for the thief, 
{for such, in reality, was this pseudo tree-stump,) who, unable to 


Among other essential 
accomplishments in which the young Bhattee is expected to perfect 
himself by unremitting practice, the following may be mentioned as 
He must acquire the art of bleating like 
a sheep—barking like a dog—crowing like a cock—braying like the 
He must 
also be able to throw himself, as occasion may require, into every | 
kind of attitude—to crawl along or lie as flat as possible on the 
ground,—to run like a goat, or dog, to stand on his head with his 
legs extended widely, so as to appear in the dusk like the stump of 
atree, &c. &c. With reference to the last mentioned acquirement, 
I recollect to have heard a sentinel of the 4th Bengal cavalry tell 
his officer, that when he was on duty, on a certain occasion, he 
heard something move about the head-ropes of his horses. On 
looking round, he saw what he supposed to be a large dog, which 
tan between his legs and nearly upset him. The sentinel, however, 
had heard of the ability with which many of the natives could 
imitate different animals, and was not satisfied with this expla- 
He still 
suspected that some roguery was on foot, and, the better to detect 
it, he placed himself behind what appeared to be the stump of a 
tree, at a short distance from the spot on which he had been 
On this supposed stump he hung his helmet, 


restrain his laughter, and finding his situation somewhat critical, 
suddenly executed a somerset, upset the astonished soldier, and 
made clear off with his helmet !—Englishman’s Magazine, (Just 
published). 





EARLY HABITS. 


Prato having reproved a boy for playing with nuts, the child said, 
* You blame me for a trifle.’ Plato replied, ‘Custom is not such a 
trifle.’ I observe that our greatest vices are derived from the im- 
pression made on us in our most tender years, and that we are prin- 
cipally governed by our nurses. Some mothers are delighted in 
seeing a child divert itself in hurting a puppy or akitten ; and there 
are such silly fathers in the world, as think it a happy presage of a 
warlike spirit when they see their sons fall foul of an innocent pea- 
sant or a lacquey, that dares not hold up his hand in their defence. 
And they think it shows a genius in a lad when they see him 
outwitting his play-fellow by some unlucky trick or knavery. 
Yet these are the true seeds and roots of cruelty, tyranny and 
treachery. In these years they bud, and afterwards sprout up 
vigorously and thrive amain in the hands of custom: and it 
is a very dangerous error to excuse these vile inclinations 
by the tenderness of years and the levity of the subject. 
In the first place, it is Nature that speaks, the voice of 
which is then more pure and genuine, as it is younger and 
shriller. Secondly, the deformity of cozenage does not depend 
on the difference between crown-pieces and pins, but merely upon 
itself; and I should think it more just to reason thus. * Why 
would he not cheat for a crown, since he does so for a pin ?’ than 
to argue as they do who say, ‘ He only plays for pins: he would 
not cheat if it were for money.’ Children should be carefully 
taught to abhor the vices of their own contriving; and the natural 
deformity of the n ought to be so represented, that they may not 
only avoid them in their actions, but to hate them from their hearts, 
that the very thought of them may be odious to them, what mask 
| soever they wear. The plays of children are not in jest, but must 
be judged of as their most serious actions.—Montaigne. 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— A notice appears in one of the shop-windows of a house in 
Oxford street to the following effect :—‘ Music and singing taught here ; 
and in the adjoining window is another notice—* Ears bored within.’ 











Stationary Hasits or Sitkworms.—So small is the desire of 
change on the part of these insects, that their own spontaneous will seldom 
leads them to travel over a greater space than three feet throughout the 
whole duration of their lives. Even when hungry, the worm still clings to the 
skeleton of the leaf from which its nourishment was last derived. If, by the 
continued cravings of its appetite, it should be at length incited to the effort 
necessary for changing its position, it will sometimes wander as far as the 
edge of the tray wherein it is placed. and some few have been found suffi- 
ciently adventurous to cling to its rim; but the smell of fresh leaves will 
instantly allure them back. It would ad! incalculably to the cares of their 
attendants, if silkworms were endowed with a more rambling disposition. 
So useful is this peculiarity of their nature, that one is irresistibly tempted to 
consider it the result of design, and a part of that beautiful system of the 
fitness of things, which the student of natural history has so many opportu- 
nities of contemplating with delight and admiration.—Dr Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, Vol. XXII. Treatise on the Silk Manufacture. 


Instance or Ancient Frienpsuip.—Eudamidas, a Corinthi 
who was a poor man, had two friends who were wealthy ,—Charixenus 
Aretheus, to whom on his death-bed he left these legacies :—‘ I leave te 
Aretheus to keep my mother and to maintain her in her old age; to Cha- 
rixenus to provide a husband for my daughter, and to give her as good a 
portion as he can ; and in case one of these friends happens to die, I substi- 
tute the survivor in his place.’ They who first saw this will made them- 
selves very merry with it, but his executors accepted the trust with particular 
pleasure: and Charixenus dying within five days after, Aretheus, on whom 
the charge of both thereby devolved, took special care of the mother, and, 
of five talents which he had in bank, he gave two and a half in marriage 
with an only daughter he had of his own, and the other two and a half in 
marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas, whose nuptials were both solem- 
nized on the same day.—Lueian. 





Want or Worps.—I have observed some to make excuses for 
want of a capacity to express themselves; and pretend to have a great many 
fine thoughts, but. for want of elocution, are not able to utter them; but 
this is a flam. I take their thoughts to be nothing but shadows of some irregu- 
lar conceptions which they are not able to correct and clear up in their own 
minds, nor by consequence to bring them out. They do not yet themselves 
understand what they would be at; and if you do but observe how the 
hesitate upon the point of parturition, you will soon perceive that their labour 
is not to a delivery, but merely in conception, and that they are still licking 
the imperfect embryo. I am ef opinion, and Socrates lays it down as a rule, 
that whoever has a sprightly and clear imagination, will be able to express 
it well enough in some dialect or other. the mind is once master of a 


thing, words are eager to utter it. Things themselves draw out words after 
them.— Montaigne. 
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Performances for this Evening. 


| THE PL AY -GOER. THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 











Harmarket.—A New Way to Pay Old Debts—My Wife or My Place—Fright Lady Ham Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss T. 
ened to Death. — a ey. — Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. " Lisette, Mek. Hill, A y 
-_ i i The Sergeant’s Wife. aroline Ham . . Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. F, 4 
| Esxcuisn Orexa.—The Evil Eye—The Picturesque— rge © R . Mic f a _ Bolter, Mr Wind is ‘arren 
olonel Donnelly, Mr ett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
i Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coyeney. . Davison, Mr W. hnsor, 
i HAYMARKET. Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr —_ Hicven, Mr Hewtlnke” ‘ 
Sir Giles Overreach, in Massincer’s play of A New Way to Pay Old The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
, . ? “ After which (4th time) a Comedy, founded on CisBER’s ‘ Double Gallant,’ 
Debts, isa character in which Mr Kean earned some of his earliest BELLES HAVE AT YE ALL. “ae 
P P . Lady Sadlife, Mrs Glover. Clarinda, Miss Taylor. Sylvia, Miss Sidney. — 
and proudest triumphs 5 and he still plays it with all the fearful fishwell, MrsHumby. Atall, Mr Vining. ny Mr Brinda.» 
4 3 4% 'e ‘ Sir Solomon Sadlife, Mr W. Farren. Sir Henry Atall, Mr Mulleney 
of his first season. The character itself, in its prominent Old Wilfull, Mr Gattie. Captain Strut, Mr Webster, ‘ 
energy 


Finder, Mr Coveney. Saunter, Mr Bartlett. Supple, Mr V. Webster. 
To conclude with the Farce of 


features, is not out of nature. It is the natural growth of a wilful 





















































P . : : © and FISH OUT OF WATER. Weh 
mind of coarse materials, in possession of too much power; a Ellen Courtly, Mrs Ashton. a Lucy, Mrs W. Johnson. 2 Sam Savoury, Mr Harley book 
e : . ir George Courtly, Mr H. Wallack. dermaa Gayfare, Mr Mulleney. ~ ‘ibs 
though it is drawn out to a pitch of baseness not likely to have many Siccher Gaalecs, tie Vashon: "Geowena he Bartlete ney printe 
parallels, its general truth is sufficient to protect it from the charge Tomorow, The Goldsmith; Belles Have at Ye All; My Wife or My Place: circut 
 s ‘i P : the Fz % 2 
of extravagance;-while its extreme points render it peculiarly fitted |“*° “° °™*T ENGLISH OPERA ™ 
° 4 7 K uJ 
i i is that about it which : ’ 
for powerful dramatic effect. Indeed, there is t . THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. say 0 
must ever keep ordinary talent from attempting its representa- Mr Peaxe’s . 2 erent Mesto Drama, entitled concl 
P . EYE! * 
tion; for, naturally repulsive, we can only be brought to re Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. oa 
e ene ° : vroyeni, Mr Perkins. Jemetrius, Mr J. Bland. , 
contemplate it willingly, by having at the same time our ‘ Basilius, Mr Minton, Zend Kiebabs, ye aaa " 
es ° P ‘ 5 : Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith. T 
admiration raised by the manifestations of the actor’s genius. Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. moth 
E : Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 
Mr. Kegan last night appeared to be in ver a good health; Order of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek was 


3 . - Festival. Mavroyeni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- ford. 
his voice bore exertion better than usual, and his bodily | terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with . 


























“ 4 "i ancient Grecian ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 1716 
faculties seconded well the energies of his mind. His con- Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea’s Vessel discovered at Anchor. 
‘i ¥ ‘ P : To which will be added (11th time) Mr Haynes Bayty’s New Operetta, call 
ception of the part is on the whole admirable; he gives you its THE PICTURESQUE. peretta, called tribe 
. - . : : Louisa, Miss Ferguson. Fanny, Mrs Keeley. Mr Dauberry, Mr Bartley. b 
wilfulness, its desire of honours, and at the same time its contempt | y,)incr, MrT. Millar, Kit Cadence, Mr J. Reeve. Tom, Mr Minton. Oro 
. redi : chuckles and ‘revels at the With Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called i 
Dla — 229 a baad aa pe a ia THE OLD REGIMENTALS. holi 
his success in allying his daughter to a lord, and at the Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
thought ? ying ‘ . E ‘ ‘ Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr 0. Smith. at | 
same time shews, by his ironical allusions to titles, how subservient | Dr Abel Muza, Mr a Reeve. Rheindori, Ms Baker. j Ravine, Mr lrwin, He 
L ascends hich, by their means grt: dylan 0 Mess we: yonder sett! 
he regards them to the personal ascendancy which, by their means, To conclude with o! beer hrmn tye fragedy, entitled it ap 
rae : ‘OM THUMB 
. ’ s . 
he hopes to increase. Among the most striking parts of last night 8 ™ Saas ae ae Adana. ieee Menqenene, Miss Ferguson. } unui: 
performance may be mentioned the scene in which he counsels | “""""* King Arthur, Mr Bartley. Lord Grissle, Mr J Reema. Pe at se 
: y J Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating’ and 
his daughter how to receive the addresses of Lord Allworth ; Merliu, Mr Addison. d Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. His 
7 Pp s shost of Gaffer Thumb, Mr Aldridge. 
that with Lord Lovel, in which he scruples not, in the wantonness ‘ i ies eh 
f ; : : To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Picturesque ; Old and Young; and Wanted a 0 
of power and the confidence of impunity, to unfold his real character | Governess. ~~ 
’ vv 4 rT ry « yy | ry. al 
and boast of his iniquities; his fullness of exultation at the close : SU RREY I HEA [ RE. a ~ 
2 F An 0 Unglis! omestic rama, calle be C 
of the fourth act, when he thinks he has secured the succes of his PEDLAR’S ACRE! : 
d th hole of the fifth . hich he b ° eel | Margaret Lessamour, Miss Edmiston. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. intc 
j the fifth act, in which he becomes involve Patience, Mrs Vale. 
projects, und the whole o r : li Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. ” neous de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. I hov 
in the toils he has been spreading for others. His acting in the — eg _ Vincent. Corguse Saunders, Mr Moltiend. diss 
Thomas Shard, Mr Webb. obert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. th 
° : . . - Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. e 
concluding scene of this act is certainly equal to anything of the ; ; : y 
8 ‘ b We 4 y 8 After which, Wielopolski Paskerwitsh, an infabt only Four Years and a Half of Age, con 
kind which he performs ; his disappointment and rage when he will give his wonderful performances on the Trumpet. wat 
x PS To which will be added, (2nd time at this Theatre) the popular Interlude called . 
discovers that the deed is valueless; his subsequent attempts a a ee ea | hin 
. . e . . . L ; 1 tri ck, M itzwilli: : A 4 ‘ ° ' . 7 
to coax Marrall to aid him by perjury, and his final distraction when | ““,,cheerily,” and ¢ Descripting of a Sunday Cenc ee ee gree ie stream “ 
baffled in all his attempts, are given with such consummate skill, ‘ Captain Cannon, Mr Williams, Mr Hector Timid, Mr Vale. : * 
: © conclude with (2nd time) a Melo-Dramatic Extravaganza, entitled le 
and with such terrible power, that both actors and audience seem | THE ODD VOLUME; OR, THERE’S SPIRIT IN PUNCH. hoi 
} Signor Punchinello, Mr E. J. Parsloe. P 
to partake in the amazement they create. ehapen 
. r ah To-morrow, Pedlar’s Acre ; and other Entertainments. } Ri 
Farren’s Marrall is an able performance. Our limits do not eet wre Pats 
dil t on it we could wish It QU EEN S TH EA I R E. 
allow us, at present, to Hate up as . An OTHE DAN is H WIE entitled hy 
: ; : vIS IFE 
deserves an article to itself. 4 DANIS *E. 
The Lady Gertrude, Miss Melville. Mina, Mrs Mangvon. an 
i} ith spiri dj t ; trnest, Mr Dillon. Godfrid, Mr Norton. — ho 
Coorer plays Wellborn with spirit and judgment. Maurice, Mr Davis. Conrad, Mr Porteus. — Kalmark, Mr Spencer. sh 
. . i =e but 7 ill b Lahed by Peter Pluffen, Mr Smith. ; 
Gartir’s Justice Greedy is judicious, but it will be relished by After which, the Farcetta of for 
F ’ Pint 8 pes REFORMATION. | ne 
those who remember Oxperry’s, That actor’s ‘reverence for a Miss Matilda Mainwayring, Miss Wells: | Mr Freclove, Mr Porteus. ,. = 
loin of veal’ was expressed with all the gusto of a true worshipper ; Mick Dushingtoos Mr Gee ric 
, ° | 
. ae ae eS oe To conclude with O’Hana’s Burletta of | Re 
it. was the genuine homage of the stomac J MIDAS. va 
gravy. Mercury, Mr Allcroft. Apollo, Miss Coveney. 
° * . . ry - ’ ‘sf 7y ’ ry. . 4 
Gartie’s is that of the lip inspired by cold meat. CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, | in 
The house was not so full as it ought to have been; the pit, MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. e 
‘ Moore's Tragedy of } t 
however, was, as usual, full from the commencement. THE GAMESTER. L 
rae Ei Pe _ st: Mrs Beverly, Mra Selby. Mr Beverly, Mr J. Vining. Stukely, Mr Moss. 
a a a's st 7 the — -_ 
a: . is to B so is B to C. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, Harriet, Mrs Selby. Mrs Belmour, Miss Bouchier. Mr Belmour, Mr Selby- By 
[f R. will have the goodness to send to us again, the proper number of The whole to conclude with the Trasical Drama of a i 
papers shall be given his messenger, a mistake having occurred in that THE BLEEDING NUN ; OR, THE ROBBERS’ DEN. 2 
sults at the oflice Marguerite, Mrs Baker. Agnes, Miss Bouchier. Don Raymond, Mr Shepherd. 





Baptiste, Mr Cooke. Robert and Jacques, Mr J. Vining and Mr Brougham. 
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